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ABSTRACT 

This report examines the effectiveness of elementary 
school-based family literacy programs and describes the first year 
evaluation of a middle-school-based family literacy program in 
Baltimore, Maryland. In section one it reviews the literature on 
adult education and early childhood intervention and proposes a 
hypothesis of the broad pathways by which family literacy programs 
might impact adults and children. Four family literacy programs are 
used to illustrate the gains achieved by such programs. In section 
two, the report describes the evaluation of a middle-school-based 
family literacy program and identifies the challenges of implementing 
a family literacy program at this lev?l of schooling. Based on 
classroom observations, interviews, and individual outcome measures, 
the evaluation revealed small but encouraging accomplishments. It 
found that adult participants had positive attitudes toward 
education, often did their own homework together with their children, 
and improved the use of literacy skills in their daily lives. In 
section three, the report discusses the need to clarify program 
labels and goals, develop successful collaborations, improved 
measures of adult literacy, the impact of evaluation on program 
staff, and the efficacy of middle schools as sites for family 
literacy programs. (Contains 47 references.) (MDM) 
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CENTER ON FAMILIES, 
COMMUNITIES, SCHOOLS 
& CHILDREN'S LEARNING 

The nation's schools must do more to improve the education of all children, but 
schools cannot do this alone. More will be accomplished if families and communities 
work with children, with each other, and with schools to promote successful students. 

The mission of this Center is to conduct research, evaluations, policy analyses, and 
dissemination to produce new and useful knowledge about how families, schools, and 
communities influence student motivation, learning, and development. A second 
important goal is to improve the connections between and among these major social 
institutions. 

Two research programs guide the Center's work: the Program on the Early Years of 
Childhood, covering children aged 0-10 through the elementary grades; and the 
Program on the Years of Early and Late Adolescence, covering youngsters aged 1 1- 
19 through the middle and high school grades. 

Research on family, school, and community connections must be conducted to 
understand more about all children and all families, not just those who are 
economically and educationally advantaged or already connected to school and 
community resources. The Center's projects pay particular attention to the diversity 
of family cultures and backgrounds and to the diversity in family, school, and 
immunity practices that support families in helping children succeed across the 
years of childhood and adolescence. Projects also examine policies at the federal, 
state, and local levels that produce effective partnerships. 

A third program of Institutional Activities includes a wide range of dissemination 
projects to extend the Center's national leadership. The Center's work will yield new 
information, practices, and policies to promote partnerships among families, 
communities, and schools to benefit children's learning. 
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Abstract 



This report builds on our previous work in evaluating an elementary school-based 
family literacy program. In section one of this report we review the literature on adult 
education and early childhood intervention, and we outline a hypothesis of the broad 
pathways by which family literacy programs might impact adults and children. Four 
family literacy programs, which included three components of service -- adult 
education, early childhood education, parenting -- are used to illustrate the "small 
wins" achieved by these programs. In section two we describe the first year 
evaluation of a middle-school-based family literacy program and identify the 
challenges of implementing a family literacy program at this level of schooling. The 
first-year evaluation revealed small but encouraging accomplishments: adult 
participants had positive attitudes toward education, often did their own homework 
together with their children, and improved the use of literacy skills in their daily lives. 
In section three we discuss five issues that need continued discussion and debate in the 
field as we continue to seek better ways of improving the educational and economic 
opportunities for adults and children in our country. 
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Introduction 



Since the 1960s and the introduction of the National Head Start program, ef- 
forts to improve outcomes for children in school also have focused on the parent's role 
in supporting young children's learning (Comer, 1980; Scott-Jones, 1992; Zigler & 
Styfco, 1993). A large body of literature supports the correlation between parents' 
education and children's development and suggests that parents with more education 
are better able to transfer their knowledge to their children (Hess & Holloway, 1979; 
Sticht, 1975; Sticht, 1992). However, knowledge of the specific nature of parental 
influence on children's cognitive skills is limited (Sticht, 1992). 

Intervention programs for parents with low literacy skills have begun to prolif- 
erate in order to increase parents' literacy skills and to improve the learning environ- 
ment of the home. Many family literacy or intergenerational programs are based on the 
expectation that parents' newly developing skills will transfer intergenerationally to 
their children. Two empirical questions reflected in this statement are: Do parent's lit- 
eracy skills or job skills improve as a result of training? And if so, how much im- 
provement is needed before a direct or indirect impact is seen on children's develop- 
ment? We will turn to the literature in search of answers to these difficult and complex 
questions. However, according to Sticht (1992), "A major problem is that the knowl- 
edge base on which to develop programs that aim to improve both adult's cognitive 
skills and such skills in the adult's children is very meager..." (p.4). 

In section one of this report, we review selected evaluations of family literacy 
programs and describe the expected benefits for adults and children from participation 
in family literacy programs. In the second part of the report, we describe the evalua- 
tion of the Parent Academy (PA), a middle-school-based family literacy project. 
Although this is the first year of program operation, the results confirm and add to the 
results of research on families of younger students. They also point to the particular 
challenges of implementing a family literacy program in a middle school environment. 
In the third section of the report, we discuss themes and challenges to the field of fam- 
ily literacy as it continues to develop. 
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The Effectiveness Of Family Literacy Programs 



Adult Education Programs 

Reviews of adult basic education programs (Datta, 1992; Duffy, 1977- Duffy, 
1992; Mikulecky, 1992) generally find that education and training programs have not 
made significant strides in improving the literacy skills or job opportunities of partici- 
pants. The average gain in adults' reading skills across studies is slightly more than 
one grade level. Duffy (1992) reports that much of the gains that have been found can 
be attributed to the adult's re-entry into an educational setting. Many students lose a 
significant portion of their gains within weeks of leaving the program if the skills 
learned are not subsequently used in further academic work or employment (Reder, 
1992). 

Problems in observing measurable gains in adult literacy or job skills are exac- 
erbated by the high dropout rates common to these programs. Dropout rates in adult 
literacy programs are typically in excess of 50 percent (Duffy, 1992). The U.S. 
Department of Education's 1992 study of federally supported adult education pro- 
grams reported that 36 percent of all new clients who enroll leave before completing 12 
hours of instruction and the median hours of instruction completed by those who per- 
sist is 43 hours (U.S. Department of Education, 1993). Thus many adults are not 
staying in programs long enough to realize significant gains. It may take anywhere 
from 50 to 150 hours of instruction to improve more than one year or one grade level 
on adult literacy measures (Hayes, 1991; Mikulecky, 1992; Park, 1992). 

Most adult learners will need to accumulate these hours in small doses given 
the competing demands on their time (Reder, 1992). For example, Askov, Maclay, & 
Bixler (1992) report that a computer-based instructional program for Chapter 1 parents 
showed gains of more than one year on informal reading tests for those who com- 
pleted at least 20 hours of instruction. Askov et al.'s (1992) results suggest that nar- 
rowly defined instruction (i.e., vocabulary development) can improve adults' perfor- 
mance on tests designed to measure the specific skills taught in relatively short peri- 
ods. The results do not suggest that 20 hours of instruction will significantly influence 
the reading or overall literacy skills of adults (Park, 1992). 

Early Intervention Programs 

Evaluations of early childhood interventions have also illuminated the difficul- 
ties in achieving long-term cognitive gains in children as a result of time-limited inter- 
ventions. Although graduates of preschool programs initially show gains on intelli- 
gence tests, the impact often fades in the early years of elementary school. The effects 
of early intervention programs may be noted on more indirect indicators of healthy 
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child development and learning potential. For example, graduates of quality preschool 
programs have been found to have lower rates of assignment to special education 
classes, less retention in grade (Consortium for Longitudinal Studies, 1978; 
Consortium for Longitudinal Studies, 1983), better social emotional characteristics 
(McKey, Condelli, Ganson, & Barrett, 1985); and better school adjustment and fewer 
absences from school (Copple, Cline, & Smith, 1987). 

What we have learned from the history of evaluations of early childhood pro- 
grams (e.g., Head Start ) is that perhaps we have been judging these interventions -- 
both adult and child focused -- with too narrow a lens (Zigler & Styfco, 1993). Rather 
than using a singular indicator of success, such as achievement gains, for family liter- 
acy programs, we must take a broader look at the effects of participation on achieve- 
ment and the related effects on specific attitudes, behaviors, and practices which sup- 
port and sustain the school success of children. Intervention programs designed to 
improve family conditions and the development of young children are not likely to be 
successful unless they recognize "that parents' abilities to meet their children's emo- 
tional and intellectual needs are inextricably bound to their own mental health, social 
and educational resources" (Morisset, 1993, pg. 25). Further, we should not be sur- 
prised if gains in achievement dissipate in time after the program ends if the larger en- 
vironments of the child, such as the family, community, and school settings, are not 
considered (Wasik & Karweit, 1994; Young & Marx, 1992; Zigler & Styfco, 1993). 

The Intergenerational Transfer Hypothesis 

Two critical questions for family literacy programs which expect adults to 
transler knowledge to children are; What specifically do parents transfer? and How? 
In response to what is transferred, Duffy (1992) suggests that parents indirectly influ- 
ence their children's learning through the "new attitudes and the new skills that the 
adult introduces into the house and into the pattern of family interaction" (p. 62). He 
elaborates three hypotheses of how parents' attitudes, skills, and interactions may in- 
fluence their children. These are: 

1) If parents' beliefs about the importance or value of education increase as 
they participate in educational activities, then parents will communicate a more positive 
attitude toward education to their children. 

2) If parents learn more about parenting practices which support the expecta- 
tions and types of interaction occurring in schools (e.g., using oral directions or more 
positive communication techniques) as a result of participation in educational and par- 
enting activities, then parents will use these skills at home with their children more fre- 
quently. 

3) If parents increase the use of reading, math and other literacy skills at home 
as a result of participation in educational activities, then their children will have greater 
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exposure to models of literacy behaviors and more direct parent-child teaching oppor- 
tunities in the home. 

These three "conditions" -- a positive attitude towards education, improved 
parenting practices, and more exposure to literacy activities (Duffy, 1992) - should 
lead to better prepared and supported students in school. These expectations have in 
fact been the underlying goals of most intervention programs targeting disadvantaged 
families (Nickse, 1992) whether the primary emphasis was on increasing adults' liter- 
acy skills or young children's preparation for schooling. Family literacy programs at- 
tempt to take the principles (and promise) of adult education programs and early child- 
hood programs, and combine them with parenting education, in order to improve the 
quality of life for all family members. Parenting education, comprehensively defined, 
includes information on parenting practices and children's development, as well as 
modeling of how to use this information to impact children's development. 

The three components of service - adult education, early childhood education, 
parenting education — are meant to build on one another, producing a synergistic and 
integrated effect on adults and children. The premise is that deep and-lasting change 
for families will occur only when parents have adequate literacy skills to enable them 
to support their families, economically and educationally, and when children's growth 
and development is sustained (Hayes, 1991). The National Center for Family Literacy 
(1993) recently reported that "family literacy programs work better than programs tar- 
geting adults or children alone - keeping adult participants enrolled longer and provid- 
ing greater educational gains for both parents and children" (pg. 8). The report sug- 
gests that these results are achieved because of the long-term, comprehensive, and 
learner-focused nature of family literacy programs. Although these results refer pri- 
marily to an evaluation of specific programs conducted by the National Center for 
Family Literacy and need to be confirmed by other researchers, the evidence is begin- 
ning to grow as to the effectiveness of family literacy programs. 

Direct and Indirect Benefits of Family Literacy Programs 

Although there is a burgeoning literature on family literacy programs, review- 
ers and others interested in the topic must carefully sift through the multiple meanings 
of "family literacy." The field may benefit from the diversity of definitions. 
However, in attempting to design programs to meet specific goals or to understand 
program effects, the imprecision in the use of the term - family literacy -- can cause 
confusion (Nickse, 1990; Popp, 1991). The programs that are reviewed below were 
selected because they provided direct service to both children and families and offered 
the greatest opportunity to aid us in our understanding of "if and how" parents with 
low literacy skills transfer learning, directly or indirectly, to their children. Although 
they represent some of the most widely known and cited programs, most are in early 
stages of evaluation. The review is further hampered by a number of other method- 



ological issues, such as small samples, attrition bias, and the lack of comparison 
groups, which limit the interpretation of the results reported. However, it is important 
to continually assess and revisit lessons learned from these programs' formative stages 
for new insights (Datta, 1992). 

Parent and Child Education. Perhaps the most widely known family lit- 
eracy program, Kentucky's Parent and Child Education (PACE) program, was piloted 
in 1986 and gradually implemented in 33 classrooms throughout Kentucky in 1990. 
This intensive model brought parents and preschool children to the school site 
(transportation was provided by the program) four days per week to receive adult basic 
skill instruction, preschool education, and parenting education (including parent-child 
together activities). Heberle (1992) reports that significant results were found in tVee 
areas: (1) parents' expectations of their children's future education improved, (2) par- 
ents' literacy levels improved -- 70% either received their GED or raised their academic 
skills by two or more grade levels — and (3) children's learning skills improved. 

The Kenan Trust Family Literacy Project. This project, operated by 
the National Center for Family Literacy, has replicated the PACE program in Kentucky 
and throughout the nation. Seaman (1992) and Darin, g & Hayes ( 1989) investigated 
the effects of the program on parents and children who had participated in one of 
fourteen programs from 1986-1991 (twelve were PACE projects). Children's atten- 
dance, test scores, and classroom teacher ratings were reviewed and parents and fam- 
ily literacy program teachers were interviewed. Project staff reported that parents' per- 
sonal problems, such as lack of transportation, marital problems, or medical problems, 
significantly influenced the ability of some parents to persist and succeed in the pro- 
gram. Parents who persisted reported that they experienced changes as a result of par- 
ticipation in the program: 

(1) as individuals — many were proud of themselves for the first time and no 
longer afraid of challenges; 

(2) as learners - many now read more, used the library, and had hopes for their 
own further education; 

(3) as parents — many were able to help their children with homework, read 
more to their children, and used more positive discipline techniques; 

(4) as workers - many now had jobs or felt more comfortable looking for work, 
and many wanted to increase from part-time to full-time work; and 

(5) as community members - many attended school functions and were more 
active in church or other community organizations. 
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Teacher ratings of children whose parents participated in the program indicated 
that most were doing as well as or better than other students in their class and most 
were ranked in the upper half of the class. 

National Even Start Project. The Even Start program, a discretionary 
grant program to states to provide family literacy services, began in 1989 based on the 
successes of the PACE and Kenan programs. From 76 funded programs in 1989, it 
has grown to 340 programs in 1992, serving 20,000 families of preschool and early 
elementary children. An extensive, national evaluation of the Even St program is 
underway, including an in-depth study of ten projects funded in 1989. '1 hree reports 
describing the implementation and effects of programs funded in 1989 and 1990 have 
been released (St. Pierre et al., 1993a; St. Pierre et al., 1993b; St. Pierre et al., 1991). 

A report (St. Pierre et al., 1993a) on the projects operating in 1990-91 found 
that children (n=l 2 1 1) participating in Even Start projects improved on tests of school 
readiness skills and language development at double the rate expected due to matura- 
tion. Adults in the programs (n= 550) made small but positive gains on pre-post mea- 
sures of adult literacy. Further analyses revealed that parents who had received more 
hours of parenting education had children who gained more on measures of language 
development . However, the amount that the parents participated in adult education 
was not significantly related to their children's gains on the language development test 
(St. Pierre et al., 1993b; Swartz, St. Pierre & Beckford, 1993). 

Project SELF HELP. This program was operated by a community organi- 
zation in an elementary school in Baltimore from 1991-1993. Although less intensive 
in terms of service delivery hours than the programs cited above, services were deliv- 
ered to families in adult education, preschool education, and parenting education 
(including parent-child together activities). In addition, elementary school aged chil- 
dren received homework help during the school year, and families participated in a 
summer reading program. In an evaluation of the first year of the program, Dolan 
(1992a) reported that teacher's ratings of elementary students whose parents (n=24) 
were in the program significantly improved from the 1st to the 4th quarter oi the 
school year compared to a matched sample. Students in the summer reading program 
maintained previous gains in reading over the summer months, and parents' literacy 
improved on tests of basic skills and life skills. 

In the second year's evaluation of Project SELF HELP, Connors (1993) found 
that gains in mean scores on all measures of literacy were achieved by adults in the 
program sample. The preschool children with parents in the program showed im- 
provement from fall to spring on measures of literacy, and the early elementary chil- 
dren shov/ed improvement in levels of attendance and tardiness. For elementary chil- 
dren participating with their families in the summer reading program, reading perfor- 
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mance improved over the summer and higher report card grades were maintained from 
spring to the following fall. 

Also, parents' attitudes toward education and involvement with their children's 
learning improved. Parents completing the program reported that they talked more of- 
ten to their children about school at home, had higher expectations for their children's 
educational achievements, and provided more educational resources for their children. 
Observational data confirmed changes in parents' use of positive communication and 
discipline techniques. 

While all of the above results speak primarily of immediate, relatively short 
term gains and must be interpreted with some caution, a pattern is emerging of both 
indirect and direct benefits for children and adults of participation in family literacy 
programs. Table 1 shows a matrix of the benefits expected according to the literature 
from participating in family literacy programs, with the results reported by the pro- 
grams just described. 

Working with small samples and poor measurement tools, and confronted with 
the complexities and vagaries of program implementation, researchers and others in the 
field are often disappointed and frustrated with the difficulty of seeing big changes in 
participants as a result of family literacy programs. While we must remain cognizant 
of methodological issues, the table shows that these programs are achieving small, but 
consistent and concrete, improvements in botn adults' and children's learning and edu- 
cationally supportive behaviors. There is, then, a growing knowledge base of how 
parents with low literacy skills improve their own skills and that of their children. 

Wc must look at these positive indications realistically, and expect family liter- 
acy interventions to achieve small wins, a term used by Weick (1984) to describe a 
short-term, perhaps more realistic, change in participants' behavior. A small win may 
be relatively unimportant on its own, but a series of small wins can create major 
change in individuals, families, practice, and policy (Datta, 1992; Hayes, 1991; 
Nickse, 1990). Family literacy programs alone cannot be expected to eradicate the ef- 
fects of poverty or transform lives beset by crime, poor health care, and welfare de- 
pendency (Datta, 1992; Scott-Jones, 1992; Zigler & Styfco, 1993). We must give this 
emerging configuration of intervention services the time and funding to develop quality 
programs, implement these programs broadly and well, and slowly and incrementally 
measure the immediate and short-term gains with well-designed studies using valid 
measurement instruments. 

In the next section we describe our evaluation of the Parent Academy, a middle 
school-based family literacy program. Very little knowledge exists about how family 
literacy programs, which have primarily served families of young children, can be 
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Table 1 

A Comparison of Expected Effects 
With Reported Results of Four Family Literacy Programs 



Expected 
Effects 


Pace's 
Reported 
Results 


Kenan's 
Reported 
Results 


Even Start s 
Reported 
Results 


Self Help s 
Reported 
Results 


Improved 
Attitude 
Towards 
Education 


parents expecta 
tions of children's 
future education 
significantly im- 
proved 


many parents 
more confidant in 
ability to learn, 
expected children 
to complete high 
school 


parents increased 
expectations for 
child's school 
success and grad- 
uation from high 
school 


many parents had 
higher expecta- 
tions for chil- 
dren's future edu- 
cation 


Improved 
Parenting 
Skills 


parents gave their 
children more 
choices and in- 
creased indepen- 
dence more often 


many parents 
more patient with 
children at home, 
talked to children 
instead of spank- 
ing 


parents more pa- 
tient and used 1 :ss 
physical punish- 
ment, more posi- 
tive communica- 
tion with children 


many parents 
improved their 
use of positive 
communication 
and discipline 
techniques with 
their children 


Greater 
Literacy 
Model? 
In the 
Home 


parents increased 
reading at home, 
engaged in 
"school-like" ac- 
tivities with chil- 
dren, sang songs 
with children 


many parents in- 
creased reading of 
newspapers and 
books, helped 
children with 
homework more 
often 


parents provided 
more reading ma- 
terials in the 
home 


many parents 
provided place for 
homework, had 
library cards, 
provided more 
educational re- 
sources 


Improved 

Adult 
Literacy 
—Including 
receiving a 
GED and ob- 
taining jobs 


70% received 
GED or raised 
academic levels 
by 2 or more 
grades 


many passed the 
GED, entered 
community col- 
lege, had full or 
part-time job 


small rx)sitivc 
gain? on prc-post 
measures of liter- 
acy 


math and life 
skill scores im- 
proved signifi- 
cantly 


improved 
Learning 
Skills 
In 

Children 


significant im- 
provement in 
children's learn- 
ing skills 


75% ranked in 
upper half and 
35% ranked in 
top fourth of 
class according to 
teachers 


improved on tests 
of school readi- 
ness and language 
development 


teacher ratings of 
elementary stu- 
dents improved, 
reading skills 
maintained over 
the summer, 
preschool literacy 
skills improved 
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implemented with parents of adolescents. We report the results of the first year of the 
evaluation of this program in order to share with others the issues involved in extend- 
ing family literacy efforts to the middle school environment. 

A Middle School Open Its Doors to Parents 

A wide variety of literacy providers — from libraries and community colleges to 
schools and community-based organizations ~ have experimented with family literacy 
projects aimed at parents of preschoolers and elementary school children. No national 
models exist, however, which target middle-school-aged children and their parents in 
an attempt to break the intergenerational cycle of poor school achievement. This sec- 
tion describes the evaluation of a middle-school-based family literacy program. 

In the spring of 1992, a Baltimore middle school and the Southeast 
Community Organization's Learning Is For Tomorrow literacy program (LIFT) were 
awarded a Special Projects grant from the Maryland State Department of Education. 
The middle school's parent-community specialist and the Director of LIFT collaborated 
in designing the Parent Academy (PA). The author participated in the on-going devel- 
opment and evaluation of the project. 

The Parent Academy, located in a public middle school in the inner city of 
Baltimore, served families of the middle school and surrounding school community. 
The project offered adult literacy services and parenting education to adults and home- 
work help to students. The purpose was twofold: to strengthen the literacy and parent- 
ing skills of parents of at-risk students and to enhance the home academic life and 
school performance of their children. Classes began in November of 1992 and con- 
cluded in June of 1993. During the summer (1993), a drop-in tutoring session was 
made available to participants. 

Specifically, the goals of the Parent Academy were to: 

1) improve adult literacy skills and prepare parents for higher level adult basic 
education classes; 

2) enhance parenting skills and levels of self-confidence as primary educators 
of their children; 

3) increase parent involvement in their children's school and academic careers 
by providing non-threatening opportunities to interact positively with school 
staff; and 

4) assist parents in viewing the school as a personal resource and a partner in 
their children's educational process. 
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Methodology 



In this first year of program delivery, the evaluation focused primarily on pro- 
gram development and implementation. Data were collected from participant intakes, 
staff logs, classroom observations, participant and staff interviews, and minutes from 
the regular program development-evaluation meetings held with the project staff and 
the evaluator. Although effects on participants were assessed through pre-post literacy 
measures of adults, these results are tenuous given the early level of implementation. 

Program Description 

Start Up Activities. The first year of the Parent Academy focused on pro- 
gram _evelopment — a process of designing the program, beginning implementation 
and practice, and identifying problems throughout the year. 

Project staff included: 

• Parent-Community Specialist -- employed full-time by the middle school, 
with primary responsibility to the project as liaison to the school and on-site supervisor 
of project staff. 

• Director of LIFT - employed full time as Director of the community-based 
literacy organization, with responsibility to the project as grant manager, coordinator 
of program implementation, liaison to the State Department of Education and the eval- 
uator, and literacy consultant to project staff. 

• Instructor - responsible for program delivery to adults and children. 

• Peer-Parent Liaison - primarily responsible for participant recruitment and 
retention, assisted instructor in program delivery and record keeping. 

Initial planning sessions were conducted with all staff concerning orientation 
and training of the instructor, accommodation of the program at the school site, and 
introduction of the program to school teachers and staff. 

Several strategies were employed io promote acceptance of the PA among 
school staff. The director of LIFT gave a presentation to teachers r md staff before the 
school year began. The presentation focused on the potential benefits of the PA as a 
support to teachers and as a contribution to the school's efforts to secure greater parent 
involvement in children's learning. The parent-community specialist continuously 
"advertised" the PA in the school bulletin, on the recorded messages for parents which 
were accessed by telephone daily, and at school staff meetings and in-services. 
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Informal conversations with individual teachers regarding the PA and its activities also 
occurred. 

Recruitment. Parent recruitment began in the summer of 1992. The middle 
school faculty were asked to identify parents who might be recruited for the program. 
From a list of 12 parents, five participants agreed to participate and were scheduled for 
an initial intake interview and testing. 

A number of methods were used to continue to recruit participants throughout 
the year -- referrals from LIFT, ads in the local community paper; and flyers to local 
stores, community groups, and families. The peer-parent liaison made contacts with a 
parent liaison at another school, discussed the program at other community organiza- 
tions, presented information to the PTA, and conducted an open house. Current par- 
ticipants also recanted new members. 

A brochure describing and promoting the Parent's Academy was developed in 
February, 1993 and distributed to families and community groups. The PA staff and 
participants designed the brochure, the middle school's graphic arts teacher developed 
the layout and graphics, and the principal underwrote the printing costs. 

To support participants' sustained attendance the peer-parent liaison called any 
participant who missed two consecutive days of class. The call was made to see if the 
program staff could assist the participant in any way, in order to facilitate continued 
attendance. The parent-community specialist (located on site) and the peer-parent liai- 
son (who often serves as a substitute teacher in the school) also made informal con- 
tacts with parents as opportunities arose during the regular school day. Approximately 
40 bus tokens, funded by the school, were given to two participants to enable them to 
attend the program. Child care for parents with younger children was available, al- 
though few parents used this service. 

Profile of Participants. Completed intakes were available for 16 adult 
participants. Twelve were female and four were male. Tney ranged in age from 16 to 
56 years oid. The highest grade completed by participants ranged from the sixth 
through the 12th grade, and two participants had a high school diploma or equivalent. 
Ten participants were single, two were divorced, two were separated, and two were 
married. Two of the 16 participants were African American, whereas the others iden- 
tified their race as white. 
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Our group has come together to learn. They are learning not only 
school work, but parenting skills, every day life skills, computers, 
and crafts. Our first goal is to make everyone feel welcome. We 
have young and old coming together (to learn) and helping one 
another. It is the ultimate goal of many of our students to earn 
their GED. They come to us with the hope of improving their 
skills and going out into the work force. They are usually very 
committed to this goal. Sometimes outside influences are a prob- 
lem; such as children's health problems, shortage of money, other 
family members' problems, and conflicts with spouses or mates 
that interfere with the time and energy needed to study, (excerpt 
from the peer-parent liaison's log) 



Twelve of the participants had children, including one grandparent who was 
the primary caretaker for her grandson. The number of children per participant ranged 
from one to four. Six participants had children currently attending the middle school. 

All except one of the participants were currently unemployed; most had worked 
before. Half of the families were on public assistance. Six participants had been in 
•some form of adult education program before attending the PA. Although most partici- 
pants had library cards, fewer than half reported using the card. 

Of the nine parents for which the information was available, all reported help- 
ing their children with homework and seven of the nine parents provided their children 
with a specific place to study. Just two parents knew their children's homeroom 
teacher, although most knew the principal and assistant principals. Seven parents said 
they had attended a PTA meeting and five had volunteered at some time in any of their 
children's schools. 

Skill levels. The Wide Range Achievement Test (WRAT) was used to as- 
sess beginning skills levels of adults in reading and spelling. Pre-test WRAT scores 
were available for 13 participants. On the reading subtest, raw scores ranged from 21 
to 95. The mean reading level was the sixth grade, first month ( raw score 60, scale 
score 6.1). On the spelling subtest, raw scores ranged from 12 to 77. The mean 
spelling level was fifth grade, second month (raw score 41, scale score 5.2 ). 

Program Delivery and Curriculum. Classes began in November, 1992 
and concluded in June, 1993. Classes were held on Monday through Wednesday for 
two hours in the late afternoon in the parent-community specialist's room at the 
school. A total of 85 classes (170 hours of instruction) were conducted. 
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The group works together very hard on things like math or gram- 
mar. They help each oiher with answers. They share ideas on 
many things. If one person has trouble with a math problem, they 
sometimes stop what they are working on and give suggestions. It 
was wonderful to see their faces light up when a skill that they had 
trouble with finally became clear. They wanted to extend math 
time on many days, (excerpt from the peer-parent liaison's log) 



The curriculum evolved from the needs and interests of the participants and 
covered the following topic areas: reading, math, writing, parenting, and life skills. 
The total number of lessons devoted to each curriculum area and examples of the types 
of activities are noted below: 



CURRICULUM 
AREA 


TOTAL NUMBER 
OF LESSONS 


EXAMPLE^ OF ACTIVITIES 


Reading 


59 


language, experience stories, grammar, 
spelling, reading newspaper articles, 
parenting books 


Math 


64 


subtraction, long division, multiplica- 
tion, decimals, fractions 


Writing 


36 


responses to a question prompt, per- 
sonal opinion, letter writing, poems, 
language experience stories 


Parenting 


58 


smoking, AIDS and other sexuality is- 
sues, influence of peers, dealing with 
angry and defiant behavior, racism 


Life Skills 


38 


current events, race and ethnic issues, 
coupon shopping, driver's license, 
computers 



* The total number of lessons add up to more than 85 because more than one lesson was conducted 



during each class session. 
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The curriculum was learner-centered — it evolved from the expressed personal 
and child-related needs and interests of the learners. For example, parents often read 
an article from the newspaper and then identified spelling words, wrote a related story 
or discussed the issue in the parenting lesson. The instructor used both personal is- 
sues of the participants (e.g. parenting concerns) and social/political issues (e.g. the 
Waco, Texas incident) to make the lessons more meaningful and relevant. 

In another example, the instructor presented a lesson on contraceptives and 
discussed the issue of distribution of contraceptives in schools. Participants shared 
their own experiences and concerns. One participant suggested that parents conduct a 
poll of students regarding their concerns about sexuality; and ask teachers what they 
are teaching kids about sexuality. Another example integrated writing and parenting in 
an assignment to "Compare the way your parents explained sex to you with how you 
intend to explain (or have explained) sex to your child." 

Training in the use of computers began in February, 1993. Approximately 
eight computer sessions were held. Participants focused on becoming familial" with 
the keyboard and computer functions, word processing skills, and writing activities 
with their children. 

Parenting and Parent-Child Activities. 



Some participants need help with parenting problems and this is a 
very important area of discussion in class. Some are unsure of 
how to handle a certain parenting situation when it occurs. Some 
are upset by their children's reactions of anger or defiance. 
Parents are particularly concerned with their children's possible 
drug use, smoking, truancy, disrespect, and general distrust of 
adults. Many of our parents have children with medical problems. 
When parents have problems at home they usually don't have any- 
one to turn to. Some are in one-parent families, (excerpt from the 
peer-parent liaison's log) 



Although participants' needs for parenting information and support were suc- 
cessfully woven throughout the daily lessons, it proved more difficult to attract middle 
school students to attend the program in order to conduct regular, on-site parent-child 
activities, as intended. Also, because not all participants had middle- school-aged chil- 
dren, appropriate activities had to be designed for multiple age groups. Some parents 
preferred to use their time at the PA as a break from the demands of parenting and oth- 
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ers had difficulties in arranging transportation or child care in order for their younger 
children to be present. For these reasons, focused parent-child activities were held on 
specific occasions, although some children occasionally accompanied their parent to 
the program on a drop-in basis. 

The first parent-child together activity was held in December, 1992 to make 
holiday bows for the school. Before the session, parents discussed among themselves 
how they felt about having their child with them in class and how to resolve any areas 
of concern that might arise during the activity. Parents also practiced bow-making so 
they would feel comfortable with their own abilities. Four parents and seven children 
attended this session. Parents and children made the bows for the school and then dis- 
cussed holiday traditions and family plans for Christmas. They then had a snack to- 
gether and listened to Christmas music. This activity was successful in helping both 
parents and children to see the PA as a friendly, positive experience within the school 
environment. 

A second activity, joint parent-child writing using the school's computers, was 
designed to encourage parent-child communication through a medium that was appeal- 
ing to the children. Initially the instructor gave parents and children a question to re- 
spond to on the computer; parent and child took turns responding on the word proces- 
sor. In other activities, the parent or child generated the computer dialogue or they 
wrote a poem together. 

The first parent-child computer activity occurred in March, 1993 in the 
school's computer room. Some of the gap in time between the bow making activity 
and this session occurred because of the delay in obtaining access to the computers. 
Once access was gained, the instructors also allowed time for the parents to become 
familiar with the computers without their children present. 

Thereafter, parent-child together time on computer was scheduled to occur ev- 
ery other Tuesday. The peer-parent liaison reported in her attendance log that four 
children attended in March and three children attended in April. Two classroom ob- 
servations in March confirmed that two to three middle school students were present 
on these days. For both observations, the adults had a language arts and math lesson 
while the children observed or did their homework, occasionally joining in the lesson. 
For the second half of the session, parents and children went to the computer room to- 
gether and worked on the shared writing activity. 

In May, 1993, parents and children went on a field trip together to 
Washington, DC to visit Senator Mikulski's office and to observe a Senate session in 
conjunction with a classroom lesson. Four parents and one child attended. This was 
the first experience riding on a train for three of the participants. 
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Data Collection 



Classroom observations. Two observations of the program were con- 
ducted by the evaluator in March. 1993 in order to assess progress in implementation 
and to identify areas which required further training and development. 

The greatest strength of the program is the obvious ease and warmth among 
instructors and participants. The atmosphere is open, accepting, and allows partici- 
pants to feel comfortable in asking questions and identify^ areas of uncertainty. 
Group members were observed helping each other with particuar problems related to 
the lesson. Group members also seemed to show a general regard for the well-being 
of each other. 

Use of classroom time and curriculum content required further attention. The 
evaluator suggested that the peer-parent liaison take a more active instructional role in 
order to allow particip?nts more opportunity to work on individual goals. While con- 
tinuing to maintain a learner-driven curriculum, classroom activities could integrate 
more effectively discussion topics, class work, and homework; including how the 
computer time can reinforce and supplement class work. 

Program development-evaluation meetings. Five meetings to discuss 
program implementation and evaluation issues were held with all staff present, includ- 
ing the evaluator. Minutes were taken and distributed to all staff. Among the issues 
discussed at the meetings were the role of the instructor and peer-parent liaison, reten- 
tion strategies, curriculum development, data collection methods, and parenting ado- 
lescents. 

In a review of the meeting notes, recurrent themes and issues in program de- 
velopment and implementation were identified. For example, one of the first issues to 
be discussed was whether to enroll only parents of the middle school or to allow any 
community member interested in the project to enroll. Given the school's belief that 
they are a resource to the overall community, it was decided that any interested partici- 
pant could enroll. While the group made this decision to be in concert with the 
school's philosophy, the resulting range of participants' personal/parenting issues pre- 
sented challenges to the development of the parent-child component. 

A second recurrent theme of discussion centered on the balance of curriculum 
activities - between formal skill development and addressing personal issues. How to 
respond to participants' current and immediate personal needs and concerns while 
meeting participants' long range goals for completing the GED required the instructor 
to be flexible within the goals of the program. At times the instructor had to abandon 
his planned lessons in order to respond to participants' concerns. We continued to re- 
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fine and revise the curriculum to ensure that it was meeting both the long- and short- 
term goals of the participants. 

Other concerns of the parents of middle school children, such as drug use and 
defiant behavior, were also discussed. Project staff had to be realistic in teims of the 
level of family needs versus the capacity of the project to meet these needs. Continual 
efforts to identify other sources of support for families within the school and com- 
munity were addressed. 

Results of Program Implementation 

Staff interviews. All staff were interviewed at the end of the program year 
regarding implementation, school-community relations, and evaluation issues. They 
identified the accomplishments of the first year of implementation and areas needing 
continued program development. 

Implementation. All staff agreed that the adult literacy component of the pro- 
ject had been successfully implemented this year. However, a number of improve- 
ments were suggested for next year — increase the focus on individualized, learner- 
centered instruction; better integrate computer activities into the curriculum, and further 
develop the parenting and parent-child components. Training to support these project 
goals will also be developed and offered to staff. 

School-Community Relations. The parent-community specialist was particu- 
larly pleased with the acceptance and support of the school's faculty for the program. 
She specifically sought to inform staff about the project in order to facilitate the accep- 
tance of the program in the school community. Ha goal for next year will be to de- 
velop greater involvement of school support staff (e.g. nurse, social worker) in the 
project. The instructors felt accepted by the majority of the school staff, except for 
some initial resistance by the computer teacher. They plan to continue to develop rela- 
tionships with other school staff and to help project participants make contact with ap- 
propriate school and community resources. 

Evaluation. All agreed that the program implementation-evaluation meetings 
helped all staff "catch up" and reflect on the various project components and different 
staff roles. These meetings offered the only non-interrupied time for the school-based 
staff to meet. The meetings also helped to sensitize and reduce the "fear" of evaluation 
for staff who had not had previous experience with research or formal evaluation ac- 
tivities. 
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Program Outcomes 

Attendance. Patterns of daily attendance ranged from no attenders to 10 at- 
tendee for a given session. Average daily attendance for the eight months of the 
school year program was three. A total of 85 two-hour sessions were held, for a total 
of 170 hours of possible instruction time. Enrollment was open, so that participants 
could begin the program at any time during the year, as well as stop attending and then 
return at a later date during the school year. 

Retention. The Maryland State Department of Education counts any partici- 
pant that attends at least 12 hours during the program year as "served" by the program. 
Of the 21 participants who initially enrolled in the Parent Academy, 13 participants 
were served, according to this definition. This resulted in a 61% retention rate. In a 
review of the peer-parent liaison's log, it was noted that participants stopped attending 
or had irregular attendance for a number of reasons, including finding a job, having 
medical problems, and having difficulty with child care or transportation. Two partic- 
ipants who had stopped attending the school-year program returned to the summer 
program. 

Instructional Hours. The total number of instructional hours per partici- 
pant ranged from four hours to 1 12 hours. About one third (n=8) of the participants 
attended between 1 and 1 1 hours; about one fifth (n= 3) of the participants attended 
between 12 and 24 hours; one third (n= 7) of the participants attended between 25-63 
hours; and about one fifth (n=3) participants attended for more than 64 hours. 

Skill Growth. The Maryland Adult Performance Prog, am (MAPP) mea- 
sures functional literacy in reading/life skills and the California Competency 
Assessment System (CASAS) measures functional literacy in math. These tests were 
required by the funders, and are commonly used in adult education programs to assess 
the literacy of adults functioning at the pre-GED, or below sixth grade levels. 

Seven participants had complete pre- and post-test MAPP scores available. 
Positive gains were made by four participants, ranging from 1 to 35 points; and nega- 
tive changes were noted for three participants, ranging from 8 to 10 points. CASAS 
scores for these seven participants showed positive gains for six participants, ranging 
from 1 to 13 points. For one participant, scores decreased by 12 points. 

The developers of the CASAS report that educationally significant gains are not 
expected to occur with less than 70-100 hours of instruction (St. Pierre et al., 1993b). 
Further, three-to-four point gains per year is the average expected on these tests for 
adults in literacy programs, that are functioning at the lower skill levels. Due to con- 
tent validity and other methodological issues with these (and other) adult literacy mea- 
sures, negative results are not uncommon (Park, 1992). In the relatively short time 
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period of this program it is common to see widely fluctuating patterns of gains due to 
participants' learning disabilities, test anxiety, and life experiences. 

No clear association between hours of attendance and gains on the CASAS or 
MAPP were found for our participants. This is consistent with results found in other 
evaluations of adult education programs (Duffy, 1992). Adults with low literacy lev- 
els usually require more than 100-150 hours of instruction in order to realize signifi- 
cant gains in skill levels on the instruments currently available (Mikulecky, 1992; 
P-rk, 1992). 

Participants' Reports of Chatige. Six participants were interviewed at 
the end of the program year. The following summarizes their reports of changes they 
experienced as a result of participation in the PA. 

1. How has the Parent Academy helped you in ...? 

(a) Learning/literacy — Participants reported that they believed they had improved 
in math, grammar, writing, and spelling. Some participants also mentioned that 
this was their first exposure to computers. Participants gave examples of how 
their new literacy skills helped them in their daily lives -- writing grocery lists, bal- 
ancing a checkbook, helping with their children's math homework. 

(b) Parenting — Of the five panic; ^.nts interviewed that were parents, two men- 
tioned that it helped to reduce theii sense of isolation when they had the opportu- 
nity to talk to other parents about common parenting issues. The other participants 
reported that the group discussions helped to reinforce their confidence in their 
own parenting skills. 

(c) Friendship, advice, or support — All participants were particularly positive and 
pleased about the opportunities they had in class to talk and share with others. 
Participants repeatedly mentioned the openness of the instructors and their ability 
to create a warm and supportive classroom environment. Two participants identi- 
fied specific instances where another class member had given them information 
they needed. One participant said that attending the Parent Academy had helped 
her to recover from a depression she was experiencing. 

2. As a result of being in the Parent Academy have you changed any of your ...? 

(a) Personal habits - "I keep the house cleaner." "I spend more time reading to my 
children." "My spelling is better when 1 write." "I'm almost able to balance my 
checkbook." 
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(b) Family practices -- Two participants reporte d that they were able to help their 
children with their homework more often. 



(c) School involvement -- Two parents mentioned their increased access to their 
children's middle school teachers, which gave them the opportunity for informal 
"check-in" sessions. One parent became employed as a lunchroom aide in the 
middle school through the efforts of the parent-community specialist. Another at- 
tended a workshop as a parent representative of the middle school. 

Summary 

The parent and staff interviews, classroom observations, staff logs, and liter- 
acy skills measures suggest that the PA was beginning to reach some of the goals for 
participants. Some participants had begun to improve their adult literacy skills in 
preparation for higher level basic education classes (Goal 1). Some participants had 
improved their parenting skills and self-confidence as their children's primary educator 
(Goal 2). Parents viewed the school and school-related staff as positive, supportive 
and available as a personal resource for their own and their children's needs (Goals 3 
and 4). 

These are sm.Ml, but concrete and important accomplishments given the com- 
plexity of implementing a family literacy program at the middle-school level, and con- 
sidering the stage of program development of the PA. Much of the evidence is 
anecdotal concerning the impact on participants' personal lives and parenting skills, 
and although the scores and changes on the adult literacy measures vary widely, we do 
see an emerging pattern of indirect and direct benefits of participation for the adult 
participants. Participants who persisted had positive attitudes toward education and 
were visible educational role models to their children; parents often did their own 
homework together with their children. Adults improved the use of literacy skills in 
their daily lives, e.g., balancing a checkbook, improving writing skills, passing the 
written test for a driver's license. 
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There were a few firsts for our students. The first time some of 
them ever did a crossword puzzle. The first time someone wrote a 
poem to her child. Another student wanted to leam percentages so 
she would know how much she could save at a sale (usually she 
had to ask the clerk). The lessons on the computer gave them a 
feeling that they would one day be able to get a job in someplace 
other than a fast food restaurant. The parents that have children in 
the middle school had the added help of staying in touch with 
teachers and other school events, (excerpt from the peer-parent 
liaison's log) 



Given that direct services to children were minimal, no conclusions can be 
drawn about the impact on the children of participants. The challenges of integrating 
adolescents into a program wnich supports their needs for autonomy and captures their 
widely fluctuating interests at this age remain to be addressed. The joint dialogue pro- 
gram on the computer needs further development, but holds promise as a method to 
increase both parent-child communication and the computer literacy skills of parents 
and children. 

The issues of school-community collaboration and the effects on project staff 
of participation in program evaluation have not been widely addressed in the family lit- 
eracy literature. However, given the necessity for collaboration in delivering compre- 
hensive family services and the oft-required evaluation component of typical funding 
sources for family literacy, it is critical to take a close look at how these factors impact 
program implementation. These issues are discussed, along with selected other issues 
pertinent to the field of family literacy, in the next section of this report. 



Forging New Paths in Family Literacy 



Family literacy programs are an emerging educational intervention. Because of 
our concern with both the low levels of literacy in the general adult population (Kirsch 
et al., 1993) and the low levels of academic attainment of our nation's school children, 
great hope is pinned on the ability of these programs to break these downward cycles. 
We should be cautious in this line of thinking for a number of reasons. First, the re- 
search base on the effectiveness of educational interventions for low literate adults is 
limited. Reviews indicate that adult education programs are often ineffectual in making 
significant strides in moving adults with very low literacy skills towards greater edu- 
cational or job opportunities. Second, our understanding of the process of transmis- 
sion of knowledge and behaviors from adult to child, and child to adult, is primarily 
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based on correlational data. Much work remains to be done to identify specific path- 
ways of transmission and to investigate causal relationships. Third, our ability to de- 
sign, implement, and evaluate family literacy programs is hampered by this limited 
knowledge base, and often crippled by inadequate funding, staff training, and evalua- 
tion methodology. 

Only when family literacy programs are viewed realistically, as one piece of a 
comprehensive, national system to support families in their schools, neighborhoods 
and communities, will we be able to nurture the development and growth of these pro- 
grams. Further, we need to recognize that small, broadly defined accomplishments are 
valuable gains on the road to seeking long term change. The number of family literacy 
programs increases yearly, although many terminate after one year because of funding 
instability. The growing discussion in the literature of appropriate program goals and 
philosophy, implementation issues, and outcomes for adults and children belie the 
many unanswered questions and needed debate in the field. 

In the final section of this report we discuss how the evaluation of the Parent 
Academy was impacted by some of these unanswered questions. We have selected 
some key themes, informed by our work in evaluating both Project SELF HELP and 
the Parent Academy, which build and extend the discussion of issues pertinent to fam- 
ily literacy (Connors, 1993; Dolan, 1992a). 



ISSUE: The Need to Clarify Program Labels and Expected Results 

There is broad consensus that family literacy programs for parents of young 
children must include at least three components of service -- adult education, parent- 
ing, and preschool education. The questions, and the challenge, for family literacy 
programs serving parents of school-age children are whether to provide direct services 
to children and what the nature of the service to children should be. As described ear- 
lier in the paper, Project SELF HELP, serving elementary school children, was able to 
provide services to children in half-day pre-kindergarten and kindergarten programs, 
after-school homework help to elementary children, and a summer reading program to 
all children. These services were effective in supporting the development and school 
learning of the children, while providing opportunities for adult literacy and parent- 
child activities. 

The Parent Academy had greater difficulty in the first year of program delivery 
in achieving a similar service delivery mix for the participants because of (1) the broad 
range of ages of the children of parent participants, including some who attended dif- 
ferent schools from the program site; (2) the mix of parent and non-parent participants; 
and (3) the resistance of some of the middle-school-age children to extending their time 
at school in a classroom environment. The decision by the PA staff to allow enroll- 
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ment of any interested community member reflected their commitment to the school as 
a community resource, but required compromises in the design and implementation of 
the program. This is an issue faced by many community-based providers, including 
schools, who cannot, or choose not to, limit their enrollment to narrowly defined pa- 
rameters. 

Nickse (1990) recognized the need for carefully defining the focus of interven- 
tions grouped under the broad rubric of family literacy. She offered a typology which 
classified family literacy programs based on the target of service (e.g., adult and/or 
child) and identified appropriate research questions related to each type of program. 
This typology is very useful, and although she recommends that programs use the ty- 
pology to determine program goals and set realistic expectations for program out- 
comes, we may now need to develop a greater range of terms and standardized defini- 
tions associated with the target of services. 

As the field has grown and developed, the broad, inclusive use of the label 
"family literacy" needs to be replaced by more precise terms which accurately identify, 
implicitly or explicitly, the goals of the program. Because the label "family literacy" 
has been applied to such a wide range of adult or child literacy programs that differ in 
service delivery, program goals, and program philosophy, confusion continues to ex- 
ist (Nickse, 1990; Popp, 1991). It is important for the field to consider the variation 
within the population of parents with "low-literacy" skills: the potential participants 
include individuals functioning with few or no literacy skills, at basic skill levels, at 
pre-GED levels, and even those refreshing their high school skills in preparation for 
further education or job opportunities. Individuals functioning at the lowest skill lev- 
els are often the hardest to recruit and retain in many adult and family literacy programs 
(Hypki, 1994). 

This is not to say that all programs should be family literacy programs 
(implying an impact on adults, children, and parent-child relations). The needs of our 
society for a range of literacy services are well founded, as is the need to improve the 
effectiveness of traditional adult educational programs. However, it is still an empiri- 
cal question as to whether family literacy interventions can and do have a significant 
impact on adult literacy, student achievement, and parent-child relations and family life 
(Hayes, 1991; Nickse, 1990). Further, if family-focused interventions are measured 
against the same "yardstick" as family literacy interventions, we have lost an oppor- 
tunity to determine the unique contributions of the components of different interven- 
tions. At this time it seems prudent to focus efforts on identifying changes in adult lit- 
eracy and parenting knowledge and beliefs as a result of participation in family -fo- 
cused interventions. Concurrently, we should continue to explore the potential addi- 
tional impact on participants in family literacy programs related to changes in parent- 
child relations, child outcomes, and family functioning when these programs provide 
direct attention to these areas. 
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ISSUE: The Need to Work At Developing Successful Collaborations 



Funding sources for family programs are increasingly requiring their recipients 
to collaborate with existing community agencies in the delivery of services. 
Collaborative efforts between established community resources hope to avoid duplica- 
tion of services, reduce costs, share expertise, and provide a more holistic service de- 
livery system for families (Dolan, 1992b; Sugarman, 19P). Schools and community 
literacy organizations are natural collaborators for delivering family literacy interven- 
tions: schools rarely have the adult literacy expertise and community organizations may 
need other sites to serve their clients. 



The Parent Academy staff attempted to develop collaborative relationships with 
the school-based project staff, the literacy organization staff, and the faculty of the 
middle school. The experiences of the PA in working towards a successful collabora- 
tion suggest a number of steps for building these relationships. 

• First, planning together. To build awareness of each other's needs and 
interests, the director of the literacy organization met with the parent-community 
specialist to prepare the grant and develop the program. Both were involved in 
hiring the instructor and the parent-peer liaison. 

• Second, sharing responsibilities. Both the director of LIFT and the 
school's parent-community specialist took responsibility for program development 
based on their respective areas of expertise. The literacy director was responsible 
for grant management, curriculum development and staff training, and the parent- 
community specialist was responsible for securing space and resources at the 
school, establishing relationships between program staff and school staff, and 
identifying school and community resources for both referral of participants to the 
program and as resources to participants on-going personal and family needs. 

• Third, developing visibility. Throughout the year activities were con- 
ducted to increase the visibility and awareness of the PA for both the school staff 
and the literacy organization staff. For example, the parent-community specialist 
made presentations to the school's faculty, both separately and jointly with the lit- 
eracy director; includ 1 brief articles on the PA in the school's daily faculty 
newsletter; and made presentations to local parent and community groups and the 
Board of Education. Similarly, the director of LIFT invited PA staff to training 
activities at the community organization and made presentations to the community 
organization staff about the PA program in order to increase awareness and en- 
courage appropriate referrals. 

Melding two different cultures -- a school culture and a community organiza- 
tion culture, each with different organizational structures, areas of expertise, and his- 
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tones of purpose -- is never easy, and takes time to develop into a relationship of trust 
and respect. Two of the significant challenges that the PA had to deal with related to 
time and the use of school resources. 

Lack of time. School staff often have fairly structured schedules and lim- 
ited flexible time compared to community organization staff. However, community 
organization staff are often overburdened by multiple responsibilities, limiting the 
amount of time available to devote to the development of a particular program. Due to 
these problems, the director of LIFT had difficulty in scheduling training time with the 
PA instructor and meeting time with the parent-community specialist. 

The need to implement a program almost immediately upon receipt of a grant 
severely limits the program development phase of many projects. More critically for 
school-community collaborations, time for planning is most needed in the summer and 
early fall, precisely the time when school staff may be unavailable or overburdened 
with other preparations for their school responsibilities. Because no models existed 
for this middle-school based family literacy project, and given the comprehensiveness 
of its goals, the evaluation had to be sensitive to the stage of program development in 
documenting formative issues and evaluating program outcomes. 

Use of school resources. The parent-community specialist was success- 
ful in securing the support of the school principal and other school staff. The school 
provided the space and some classroom resources for the program. However, one 
program component required the use of the school's computers for both adult com- 
puter literacy skills and for the parent-child computer activities. PA staff initially had 
some difficulty in securing the cooperation of the school's computer teacher for the use 
of her room and computers after school. The teacher's reluctance appeared to be pri- 
marily related to concerns about the care of the computers, and once she felt comfort- 
able with t. 1 "A instructor, access became easier. 

Schools are increasingly called upon to open their doors to the community by 
providing space for after-school or evening programs or to integrate community pro- 
grams in their buildings. The potential advantages for schools include extending the 
visibility of the school's programs and goals to the community and greater efficiency 
in the use of a public space. However, schools are often faced with limited resources 
and see their primary purpose as one of meeting the needs of children. Greater sensi- 
tivity among collaborators and the "host" school and a longer timeline to develop trust 
among those involved or affected by the collaboration may be needed to resolve these 
issues. Dolan (1992b), in a review of various models of integrated services in schools, 
suggests other lessons learned from successful collaborations, including securing the 
support of the principal and providing training and staff development. 
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ISSUE: The Need for Better Measures of Adult Literacy 



Three elements suggested in the literature -- hours of instruction, content of 
instruction, and measures of literacy -- appear to have affected the impact of participa- 
tion in the PA on adult literacy skills. Although the discussion of these issues will be 
presented separately for purposes of clarity, they are very much interrelated in practice. 
Here we attempt to integrate the findings of the PA evaluation with other results re- 
ported in the literature in order to pose new questions. 

Hours of instruction. Simply put, it may take a lot of time to raise the lit- 
eracy of adults with very low beginning skills to levels which would make a signifi- 
cant impact on their educational or economic prospects (Park, 1992). Educational the- 
orists and researchers have devoted little attention to cognitive development in adults. 
Most often, models and expectations of learning to read in children, for example, have 
been the basis for instruction and indices of growth in adults (Duffy, 1992). 
Cognitive development proceeds in different ways in children beyond the early years, 
and we still have limited knowledge of how new learning takes place in adults. 

One relatively consistent finding from evaluations of family literacy programs 
is that they are more effective than adult education programs in retaining adults for 
longer periods of time (Heberle, 1992; National Center for Family Literacy, 1993; 
Nickse, 1990; Seaman, 1992). Obviously, the better programs are at retaining stu- 
dents, the greater chance that participants will receive increased hours of instruction 
and achieve significant gains in the targeted outcomes. The retention rates typically re- 
ported for adult literacy programs are between 30-50% (Nickse, 1990; Paratore, in 
press), whereas family literacy programs (e.g., Kenan, Even Start) have reported rates 
of retention ranging from 50% to 85%. The Parent Academy achieved a 61% retention 
rate which might be expected given it delivered services with perhaps more "holding 
power"- than a typical adult education program, but less than those provided by a fam- 
ily literacy program. That is, participants in programs which deliver services to chil- 
dren often report that on some days they attend because their children insist they do 
(Heberle, 1992). 

A challenge to determining retention rates, and hence number of hours of in- 
struction, can be described as "when does the clock stop ticking?" Although a signifi- 
cant proportion of participants in family literacy programs prematurely leave the pro- 
gram (e.g. using the figures above, anywhere from 15-40%); some participants will 
temporarily drop out of a program due to a personal or family crises, but then return 
once their lives stabilize (Connors, 1993). This pattern was also noted in the evalua- 
tion of the PA. One participant stopped attending for two months during the middle of 
the program and then returned to finish the year. Two other participants stopped at- 
tending in mid-year, but then returned during the summer program. The sample size is 
too small to make any definitive conclusions, but parents in either family-focused or 
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family literacy programs often have multiple and competing needs, and may require 
more than one program year to make significant gains on adult literacy measures 
(Connors, 1993; Reder, 1992). 



Content of instruction. As the National Center for Family Literacy (1993) 
suggests, one of the reasons family literacy programs are more effective than adult ed- 
ucation programs in retaining participants is the focus on learner-centered instruction. 
Learner-centered instruction means that programs place great emphasis on determining 
the needs of the learner and responding to these needs through the curriculum. 
Programs which embrace a learner-centered philosophy also emphasize improvement 
in participants' self-esteem and self-confidence as critical to the realization and mainte- 
nance of gains in literacy skills (Hypki, 1994). This often results in fairly unstruc- 
tured but, at its best, individualized educational experiences for learners. 



The parents have also learned how to share and express their feel- 
ings. For example, at the beginning of the year one student found 
it hard to make eye contact with either of the instructors. Now she 
is happy to give her opinion and offers advice during discussion 
time, (excerpt from the peer-parent liaison's log) 



Learner-centered instruction may not readily result in gains on standardized 
measures of adult literacy, which often measure isolated, out-of-context skills rather 
than what was actually taught (Park, 1992). We do not have good measures for indi- 
cating the small wins expressed in the excerpt above — learning to share feelings, 
making eye contact with "authority" figures, and feeling confident in one's ability to 
share ideas. 

Program staff are often faced with the competing pressures of responding to 
participants' needs in order to keep them coming to the program, and realizing signifi- 
cant gains on standardized measures in order to keep the program funded. While it is 
possible to integrate activities that meet the personal and academic needs of learners, it 
takes great skill and training on the part of the instruc'or to achieve this balance suc- 
cessfully. A significant proportion of program development time was spent in the PA 
evaluation in assisting the instructor in this task. The PA instructor described the 
challenge quite well in his end-of-year evaluation of the program: 
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The parents who attended the PA bonded as a "family." The joys 
and disappointments, hopes and fears, laughter and tears were all 
shared in this setting. The small size of the group and the flexibil- 
ity of the curriculum met the needs of these participants. On some 
days the class was a collection of individual tutoring sessions; 
some days, the class was a free-wheeling discussion of drugs and 
street violence; on other days the class was an academic setting 
with direct instruction on grammar, math, or writing skills. 
Because attendance was not always predictable, the instructor and 
parent-peer liaison had to be sensitive to the needs of the class at 
the moment. Planning in the traditional sense was not possible. 
The instructor and peer-parent liaison needed to rely on a repertory 
of teaching methods and have a supply of back-up learning mate- 
rials (such as newspaper articles, puzzles, and life-skill oriented 
topics). 



In addition, learner-centered instruction considers the context and the learner's 
intended use of literacy skills. Recent research from the cognitive sciences suggests 
that adults use both their knowledge of a specific skill (e.g., decoding) and their un- 
derstanding of the subject matter to read a text (Duffy, 1992). Further, adults use dif- 
ferent skills in reading-to-leam for school-related tasks and reading-to-do for work or 
home-related tasks (Mikulecky, 1982; Sticht, 1975). In the anecdotal reports of partic- 
ipants and staff of the PA, we see examples of positive chat ge in participants' uses of 
literacy skills in their personal, daily tasks. For example, participants reported that 
they were better able to complete tasks such as balancing a checkbook, using percent- 
ages to determine the value of sale items when making purchases, and using reading 
skills to pass the written portion of a driver's test. 

These are significant gains for participants because they impact their personal 
experiences with literacy and may represent "first steps" in the process of gaining 
deeper understanding and skill expression. But they are not necessarily captured on 
the literacy measures used to assess gains in adults. Duffy (1992) states, "Instruction 
will be most effective if it focuses on the particular tasks the individual will have to 
perform outside instruction, and if there is a bridge linking the new skills and knowl- 
edge to what the learner already knows" (p. 80). Given that family-focused and fam- 
ily literacy programs are attempting to assist participants in meeting their adult educa- 
tion goals while developing greater personal and family competencies, the content of 
instruction and the types of measures used to evaluate gains may need to be expanded 
or revised to reflect the broader focus of curriculum content. 
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Measures of literacy. Evaluations of adult education programs, including 
family literacy programs, are severely hampered by the lack of congruence between 
what is taught, what is measured by the test used, and what is valuable or needed by 
the participants once they leave the program. The isolated skills measured on the 
available literacy tests are often not the primary focus of instruction in adult literacy 
classes which are intent on meeting the life-skills needs (including self-confidence and 
self-esteem) of participants. The wide variability in adult reading performance, often 
influenced by the presence of learning disabilities and low self-confidence, exacerbates 
the problem of seeing significant progress in relatively short time periods (Park, 1992; 
Venezky, 1992). 

Recent reports from the Even Start evaluation give other insights on the rela- 
tionship between number of hours of instruction and amount of gain on a standardized 
measure of adult literacy. St. Pierre et al. (1993b) report that adults in Even Stan 
programs make small gains on the CAS AS and the amount of gain increases for those 
who participate in adult education more than 70 hours. More importantly, however, 
adults who enter with CASAS scores below 200 (which indicates difficulty with basic 
skills) make the greatest gains compared to adults with higher pre-test scores. Further, 
the authors state, "Changes in posttest scores are much more sensitive to the starting 
point of the adult than they are to the number of hours of adult education instruction" 



The authors make a provocative statement in interpreting their findings: 

The implication of this finding is that programs such as Even Start will 
have the greatest overall impact by recruiting very low- literate adults 
and providing them with modest amount of instruction (about 50 
hours). Providing additional instruction to these same adults results in 
diminishing returns, as measured by the CASAS. (p. 9-6) 

We cannot test this hypothesis with the PA sample because the number of PA partici- 
pants for whom pre-and-post test data are available is too small (n=7), and their pre- 
test scores on the CASAS were in a slightly higher range (e.g. 204-219). Even in the 
Even Start sample, just 13% of the participants entered with pre-test scores at 200 or 
below. Further, regression effects probably played a part in the association of gains 
with number of hours of instruction for adults with the lowest skills levels (Park, 



This statement presupposes that the CASAS is a valid and adequate determinate 
of the effectiveness of adult literacy instruction. Most adult literacy practitioners and 
researchers would say that it, and most other currently available measures of literacy, 
are not appropriate measures for measuring the growth of adults' literacy skills. The 
CASAS, and others such as the TABE and ABLE, have problems with content and 



(p. 9-6). 
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internal validity (Park, 1992). Nevertheless, St. Pierre et al.'s findings point to two 
critical issues that need continued investigation. First, the finding underscores the 
need to develop improved measures of literacy which sensitively and appropriately as- 
sess what is "gained" in literacy programs. Second, should family literacy programs 
target their services to a specific segment of families with very low literacy levels? We 
need more research that explores this question and others related to "matching" level of 
service delivery with level of participants' need (Connors, 1993). 

ISSUE: The Need to Consider the Impact of Evaluation 
on Program Staff 

The methodological difficulties of evaluating family literacy programs are 
widely discussed in the literature (Connors, 1993; Datta, 1992; Dolan, 1992a; Hayes, 
1991; Orasanu, 1992; Park, 1992). One area which has not received sufficient atten- 
tion is the nature of the relationship between program staff and researchers in conduct- 
ing the evaluation. Researchers have expertise in evaluation methodology and are very 
eager to learn about and understand family literacy programs and their impact on 
participants. Program staff have expertise in implementing the program and 
responding to participants needs, although they also are interested in understanding the 
impact of the program on participants. Practitioners and researchers need to recognize 
and reconcile their differing outlooks and areas of expertise while working together to 
improve specific programs and the general field. 

For researchers, the critical tasks are to develop an appropriate evaluation de- 
sign and methodology that reflects: (1) the best of what the evaluation field currently 
has to offer, (2) the stage of program maturity, and (3) the philosophical and practical 
needs of project staff. Project staff must be willing to share their needs, insights, and 
concerns about specific aspects of program implementation or participant outcomes 
with the researcher in shaping the evaluation. At the most basic level, researchers and 
project staff face the challenge of building a relationship which allows the evaluation to 
be integrated into, and become a part of, the processes of program implementation 
(Illinois Literacy Resource Development Center, 1990; Illinois Literacy Resource 
Development Center, 1992). 

Program development and evaluation meetings. In the Parent 
Academy evaluation, regular program development and evaluation meetings were held 
with the researcher and all project staff as a method of achieving this goal. The pur- 
poses of the meetings were to identify on-going program development needs, contin- 
ually reassess and refine the evaluation, and to document project staffs' insights on 
changes and areas of growth of participants. 
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According to project staff, the meetings forced them to take time out from their 
busy schedules to come together as a group to reflect on the implementation of the 
project. Through meeting discussions, project staff had to make decisions which clar- 
ified program goals and staff roles. According to one staff member, "It was important 
that you (the evaluator) were present at the meetings because it said to me that you saw 
your role as more than an outside evaluator and data collector. Your involvement 
helped to improve the program, revise the original goals and objectives, and keep us 
on track." Equally important, project staff reported that they "felt supported and that 
their concerns were valued" and that they "had time to understand and reduce their fear 
of evaluation" (excerpts from staff interviews, 1993). 

For the researcher, meetings and other opportunities to discuss and document 
the on-going process of program implementation resulted in unique glimpses into the 
contextual meaning of the program at the individual and organizational levels 
(Connors, 1993). The researcher came to know on a deeper level, for example, the 
complexities of recruiting and retaining program participants, delivering instruction to 
a diverse group of learners, and developing a collaborative relationship among the 
program, the school, and the community organization. This information would not 
have, come to light if the evaluation had relied only on quantitative or standardized 
measures. 



ISSUE: Middle Schools as Sites for Family Literacy Programs 

As middle schools continue to improve their efforts to involve families, they 
will almost certainly be called on by parents and community members to open their 
doors for a variety of programs to serve their students' families and others in the 
community. When parents lack the literacy skills they need to be effective supporters 
of their children's education, or when parents have negative views of education be- 
cause of their own previous failures, schools suffer in the form of less family in- 
volvem nt, less well prepared students, and less support for the school's educational 
goals for children. While involving families of adolescents presents particular chal- 
lenges because of the changing needs of both students and families, adolescents con- 
tinue to need the active support and involvement of their families (Epstein & Connors, 
1992). 
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This program meets the needs of parents in the middle school's 
community to improve their academic skills and parenting/life 
skills. The PA became an important pan of their weekly schedule 
and became a safe, caring place for the parents to share their in- 
nermost concerns about a wide range of subjects. The PA has 
been an excellent use of school facilities in a non-traditional way. 
Parents now view the school as a resource for themselves and their 
families not only during the 8-2:30 school day, but also after 
school dismissal, (excerpt from the instructor's log) 



Can middle schools, with large buildings, many staff, more specialized and 
complex curriculums, and students drawn from a broader segment of the community, 
be effective hosts of or collaborators with family literacy programs? Based on our ex- 
periences with the Parent Academy, we would say yes— if the design and expectations 
of the program reflect the special needs, interests, and concerns of this population. 
For the middle school involved in this project, collaborating with a community agency 
to provide literacy services for parents and community members resulted in: 

* a responsive new practice to involve family and community members in the 
school, many of whom were previously categorized as the "hard-to-reach" parents; 

* additional resources for the school in the form of the expertise of the commu- 
nity agency, as well as the hiring of a parent from the middle school as the projec- 
t's parent-peer liaison; 

* greater contact between parents of middle school children attending the pro- 
gram and the middle school children's teachers, as well as the involvement of two 
parents in new ways (e.g., as a paid lunch room aide and a parent representative 
on a school committee); 

* increased visibility and awareness of the school as a community resource; and 

* more positive views of the school by parents, and increased use of the school 
and school staff as a resource for their own and their children's needs. 

Some of the particular challenges faced by this middle school family literacy 
program could apply to any school embarking on this type of intervention. All of the 
issues discussed above will need to be considered by schools, and would benefit from 
the help of adult literacy practitioners. For example, we discussed earlier the need to 




recognize issues related to time and the use of school resources in any collaboration 
between a school and a community organization. 

Securing the active involvement of students with their parents in the program 
requires creativity, sensitivity, and persistence. The Parent Academy appears to have 
tapped a promising mechrnism for involving middle school students - the computer. 
Most middle school str.u. its are learning about computers in school, and many are 
drawn to the interactive nature of some computer applications. The medium of the 
computer may also serve as a "buffer" between parents and adolescents who are 
caught in negative communication patterns. Students car- also play an active and 
prominent role in modeling for their parents particular uses of the computer, and in 
leading or shaping the interaction that occurs between them in the parent-child interac- 
tive sessions. 

Summary: As the Field Crows, So Do the Questions 

As parents will attest, for each stage of their children's development there are 
new questions and challenges to resolve. This section of the report has identified 
some of these "next stage" issues for research and development in the field of family 
literacy. Through our work in the field, and the experiences of others reported in the 
literature, we identify five areas where there is a need for continued discussion and de- 
bate. 

Can we clarify program labels and expectations? Clarifying program labels -- 
for example, to include family literacy programs and family-focused programs - 
would encourage greater recognition of the diversity of the field and help to define 
realistic expectations of various service delivery options. 

Can we develop successful school-community collaborative relationships? 
Collaborative relationships often start with good intentions, but need patience and 
nurturing to develop into successful, working partnerships. We suggested three steps 
- planning together, sharing responsibilities, and developing visibility - and identified 
two issues — time and use of resources — that need to be considered in creating suc- 
cessful collaborations between schools and community organizations to provide family 
literacy programs. 

Can we develop better methods of instruction and measures of adult literacy'? 
We know vastly more about children's development of cognitive skills and successful 
methods of instruction than we do about adults' needs in these areas. New evidence 
from family literacy program evaluations suggest that learner-centered instruction, 
rather than the more traditional drill and memory of out-of-context skills; is more ef- 
fective in keeping adults in programs longer. But adults in literacy programs often 
have the goal of completing their graduate equivalency exam, a test which requires 
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knowledge of basic skills. Further complicating the issue is the fact that many believe 
the standardized instruments that measure the growth of adults' literacy skills do not 
adequately capture what is taught or what is needed by adults once they leave the pro- 
gram. 

Can we integrate evaluation into on-going program development and staff 
training? Funders require most family literacy programs to conduct an evaluation. 
Policy makers want evidence of the benefits of programs tney are expected to support. 
Researchers hope to gain greater understanding of the effects of family literacy pro- 
grams. Practitioners often need outside funding to serve the needs of their clients. 
When researchers and program staff come together, they do so with different skills, 
different tasks to accomplish, and often, little awareness of the complexities of each 
other's roles. 

Program evaluations must recognize these issues, and include as part of the 
evaluation design mechanisms to develop awareness, build trust, and share responsi- 
bilities. Rather than seeing evaluation as separate from the program, program staff 
and researchers can participate jointly in program development, implementation, and 
outcome assessment. We have described how in the evaluation of the Parent 
Academy, regular program development and evaluation meetings served to meet these 
goals. 

Can middle schools offer family literacy services? Family literacy programs 
may be an effective tool for supporting and involving some of the "hardest- to-reach" 
families within schools. This new and responsive practice can reap rewards ior mid- 
dle schools, such as greater contact between parents and teachers, greater visibility of 
the school in the community, and greater use of the school as a family and community 
resource. The challenge will be to engage adolescents in active, meaningful, and posi- 
tive wayu with their parents. 
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